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I. QUARTERLY REVIEV 
July - S^Umbir W7 



S 40 cnd fkgtina of tht St€§riHg Comitts$: 

The Inetitute's Steering Coanittee «et on 2^d Au^et end approred 
the Vprfc-PxbgraaBe for 1966. A prelinin*^ propqsal for the .1969/70 
progrenuDe vm also considered and approTsd* 1%e Connlttee (sonprising. 
Mr.M.J.Perera, Diiwetor*General for Education* Ceylon* and f^«Raja Roy 
Singh* Director of the. Unesco Regipnid Office for Education in Asia* 
viU prohkbly meet nvxi in February 1961 after the first nesting of 
the Institute’s Technical Adrisoxy Group later this year* 

Un$§eo Staff Amointamnt: 

. Mr;C*Fini^» Architect has been Sj^inted to the Institute as a 
Unesco expertv Mr.*Finhey's . duties are in connection irith the foma* 
tion and support Of school building deyelopsieht groups in the Region 
and in this - connection he will leaTS Colombo on August 26th with the 
Institute’s Director to risit Iran* Afghanistan* Burns* Laos* Thai** 
land* the Philippines* Mal^sia* and Singapore i 

MriFinney* vho arrived in Colombo in July this yea^* has had con- 
siderable eaqpeHence of school building inter alia in Saudi Arabia and 
Afghanistan* 



Cost and Sjjaaa Studiaa: 

The B&pott on tha ba^ Coat of Soeondary Sohoola in Caylon 
has nou been presented to the ItUiister of Education and Cultural 
Affairs-*' 

• •iff*Senerath (Educationist) and Kr*Sheath (Cost Expert) axe 
currently risiting Ixen* Afgha^stan and India vhere sinilar studies 
are in progress * At the conclusion of eaCh Study a short seninar at 
national level is being held fa^ those responsible for school building* 

Daoianrof foaahina SpoaoB for Sodendm SoHoola: 

lhr.*£«QonBale8* Dean of the Faculty Of Home Science in the t^hi^rsiiy 
of the Philippines has nov completed four veeks vork on space requirements 
for teaching home science in secondary schools* as Specialist Unesco 
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Contultuttt to thft Instituto* thii ptrlpd the hat vorfctd vith 

tht XnttitottU Rtttareh Arehiteet on tbt dtfld& of ttptrttt and 
ttidtipurpo!!^ laboratoriea and fuumlture for foodi and nutrition* cloth- 
ing » Xaundaring and hont nursing. The retultt of the study, vhieh is 
related to the curricula of Unesco's Aoioa Mailer States in these suh- 
jects* vill shortly he published. 

I^.J. Alias, Deputy birector-Genersl for Education, Goi^naiM 
Ceylon, has been' ajp^inted as a Consultant in the design of eheaistfy .. 
laboratorlta ind is Curii^tiy vorking; on the t<^ic yith the Institute's 
Research Architect. Mr.Shania of N.C.E.R.?. , Delhi, has been, 
appointed as a iMeseb Ccuisultant for the design of biology laboratories’ , 
and viil aesune^duties in the. Institute shoirt!^ 



Cmilen Dsmilopissnt Oraimt 

The MittistTry of lidueatipju and. Cultural Affairs has fpraed e. ’School 
building; derelopsis^ groiqp< in connection vith its plans to eoi»truct' 
over «ao. ted^eal sch^ nt^' fiye years .. . Ihe groi^iin a ; 

sarisa pf Meetings:, dturi^ yhiehi.they had the adrice/of: the Institute's 
staff,' has.-' c^pljttd-;|;iM l^nst;‘.atsgs: .of itSi: vDlck- and. pareaented a' eostl • 
and space brief to Dr .S. L. de:8ilv[a» Deputy, Directoir-Oeneral' responsible 
for technical education in Ceylon. It is antieipatsd that designs for 
ths finet; prototypSf^aohpol^ viU^.b^ ooaq^eted and eonstruetion ee« 
by tl».^snd-.of -thet^yean*. v • i,.--;-'-' .c:. V:- / 
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Mwdnation Studu: 






V, 



Dr.Varasinban, Physicist and Senior Scientist at the Cmtral Build- 
ing Research- Ip|i1bu|e,^ returned^froii his adssion to othy 

region ^ere. he >mdert^ to the InsiitUtev e feasibility . 

study in preparation for a ammonal study of illusiontton design aethods '-' 
for Asia's schools. This study vhioh has bean apparoved by the Institute's 
Steearing Coapdttee^ yill com It-intolyes the coll^ of 

data byce^y iUiw;:y^ventity^;dnpa^ :of 

nonce and' ^yidiabiiity - of -;<i|yli^t'^'inv^ -.Ifenber iStites «c ApptMtym ; 

-<'fSbarioatnd^-f6r-:^his 'pui^se’’’ih-' 
C.B.R.I., imd swat to the neasuaring stations. Paroesssing of the data as 
it cones in vill bs undertaken in C.B.R.I. from July 19^ to. July 19b9... . 
nae data vill. then be used 

devices such as protraetoarsVCb^s sad iables^ to ei^ school arohi- 
tee.tn,A|^i^ toig%-shad^-;yii|doyK';;tjO'.<;f^Yehp^ 

lnvpls'4avia.scl!^^ :-r/:>5r T ’ ''' 
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n. TECHHICAL HOTBS 
SPACE PSR PLACi 

a pleasant consbdity and the note ne can have of it in \ 
iohoole the betters bub space costs money to enclose so that the 'poorer 
a countxya the more careftQ. it must be to ensure that teaching spaces 
are intensively usedy and that each space is as snail as is coiQ>atible 
with the use to vhich it is to be put* 

As far as the intensive use of space is concerned, very real pro- 
granining problens arise in second-level education ehere special, rposis 
are needed for science teaching, music, home ecohosies, crafts and the 
like* A simple graphic examj^ will illustrate the point: 
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At the population of children attending the school inereatet then 
the space per place noededy and thus the cost per place 9 will ^reduce due 
to more intensiTS use of the special rooms* In the example given shove 
it will he seen that roughly half the space provided is in use at any one 
time. 5y another stream and four more classrooms it will he seen 

froBi the drawing helow, that roughly two-thirds of the space provided is 
always in use. 
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POUR CLASSES IN CLASSROOMS AND 
FOUR IN SPECIAL ROOMS 

Fig, 2: MORE EFFECTIVE SPACE USE THROUGH INCREASING THE HUMB® 

OF TEACHING GROUPS. . . 



Ideally the numbers of students should he adjusted such:^that all of 
the special rooms will he used throughout the day. If this is arranged 
then the waste at any period of the day will simply he a mmher of 
classrooms* This is not as had* as it would at first seem for it is 
virtually impossihie, vithout the aid of computors» to programe a 
complicated second-level curriculum in such a way that every space is 
simultaneously in use. A well-designed and organised school will have 
not more '^han a]!^ut 8P/i» of its .. availahle tea.ching acconmpdation occi^ied 
at any ond'timd. ’ j-/!". '</ ' '' I •? 

•}. V V \ I V* ' 

To achieTO this, howvhr, it will ftrequently he necessary to abandon 
the type of programme in which a separate hase-classroom is assigned to 
each class or teaching group* Although a hase-room is essential at 
primary level » it is less necessary in secondary schools. Much better 
use can he of the building if classes move freely according to the 
dictates of the time-table, rather than if the time-table is constriicted 
around fixed bases for each class. 
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HeT«rthtltte, littlt vill rwOly 1>€ gained by cartful tliw-tabling for 
tht inttnilTt uat of teaching apaett if the tpaett thtotltta art large 
haring regard to the nui^rt of children that are to occupy 
deiign of ancillary acconBodation aueh aa toilet a, library » ataff r^a an^ 
cf^rridora may alao leaaen the gaina achiered by optiaun occupancy of clast- 

rooma and apecial roona* 

Aa far aa the aiaes of teaching a^^ea are concerned, atudy of class- 
roooa. laboratories and the like in the rarioua Statea of the Asian Region r,new3 
a far vider range of diaenaiona that might be imagined, eyen allowing for 
Y^iationa in teaching aethoto# ^ 

Th« coBp«r*tiTe &r«M of ten eiaiXer eecondery 
torlM veto recently listed end ran^d from 18.7 sq.ft. (1.74 sq.m.) to 
5U.0 sq.ft. (5.02 sq.m.) v»r place, irith a median area of <3* 

SC .me ) . Aa the children re all rery similar in site and the actiTities 
were aiailar in each ease, it mi^t be concluded that some of these 
laboratories are too small and sane too large* 




2,5 8q,m, 
or 

25 sq.ft, 
per plaos 



A TYPICAL SHALLSB LABORATORT 
SAVIMG 50 PLACES 





4.6 sq.m, 
or ‘ 

50 sq.ft, 
per pVoos 



A miCAi uam so - puce ubomtory 



Hg.t; 8DII1AR LABORATOBIBS MR 30 8IUCBR8 

Even in classrocau in the Asian Region areas ^r i^e range txn 10 sq.ft. 
(0.93 sq.n.) per place, np to o»or 20 sq. ft. ( 1. 86 sq. m. ). 
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Anthropometric studies shew quite clearly that a child, desk and chair, 
together with circulation space and an clement of space for the teacher, 
only requires 12 sq.ft. (1.11 sq.m.) per place. 

\^at is needed then in the region is a much more precise allocation 
of the areas per place for teaching accommodation. This, if achieved, 
will usually lead to a suhatanti^ reduction in capital expenditure. 



In one Asian State where an exercise in the design of teaching 
spaces h^ recently been completed, savings of some 20% were achieved 
throu^ studied reduction in sizes of classrooms, laboratories and 
workshops. Moreover, amenity was improved through adjustments in shape. 

The. second problem in designing economical schools is that of . 
reducing ancillary accommodation to a minimum. In order of priority 
the following should be provided for everj*’ school: 



1. Toilets ) 

2. Staffsroom ) Essential and usable space 

3. Library ) 

But in fact what is often provided is: 



j 

1 . Verandahs ) 

2. Lobbies ) 

3. Assembly Halls ) 



rarely essential and in 
frequently used space. 



In some schools, of course, all these elements are found. A first 
principle in design is to provide only space for which there can be a 
progrcamed use. It may be that, in future, when all children have a 
place in school, there will be a case for designing buildings with 
^features” such as courtyards,, pools, verandahs and the like. But , ‘ 
until every child does have a place in a school then every cent should * 
be spent on providing teaching spaces , toilets , staff rooms and 
libraries. 

In a few^countries of the region ■ verandahs may ,be needed. Thai- 
land, for example, has schools in regularly inundated areas and >imrAh- 
dahs are essential for play and’ comzDunication between classrooms in 
much of Central and Southed Thailand. Ceylon has no such problemjs 
and its standard single-storey Schools logically have no verandahs’. 
Looked at from the other angle, if Ceylon had verandahs to its schools,., 
it is unlikely that as many of its children would be receiving education 
as do CO at present ;: . : ' 



If a classroom is 20 ft. wide, and has an 6 ft. verandah, then about 
23% of the building coot is spent on virtually wasted space. 
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Fig. 4: SPACE WASTAGE THROUGH USE OF VERANDAH. 

A primary school budget of million would include a budget of 
million for vcr^aidahs . 

But vhat of tvo- or three-storey buildings? ' TJie usual design is 
as follows : ■ ■ ■ 




• Fig,' 5: .WASTEFUL CIRCULATION SPACE. 
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The arrangeatnt helow is cheaper in 



first cost and in maintenance* 







BEDUCED CIRCUIATION REDUCES COST 

It may te concluded then that there are three vays to reduce the 

apace, and thus the cost, per place; 

1 By intensite luie of accomnodation, so that not less 
than 80< of teaching spaces in secondary schools 

are in uee at any one time. 

8, By design and construction of minimum sized teaching 
spaces a 

3. By reduction of the areas of ancillary acconmodation 
to an absolute miniiBum* 

rr>hm iMt two considerations lend themselves to vigorous 
as a whole. 

areas per place in schools vere suggested ae foUows. 

First Level (l-VIl) lU sq.ft. (1.3 sq.m.) per place 

®*^r B^e Oeneral 32 sq.ft.(3.0 sq.m.) ^r ^«e 

Upper Sta^ Oeneral' (XI-XIl) 32 sq.ft. (3.0 sq.m.) per place 



, . j ;i •■* wtK^co An A8uxn ifiodft of ^duoationat dBV€topfn8ntj 

1/ Since re-issued as: Paris. 1966. ihe 

information appears in Table 24, p.64. 
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Much of the audoees of eduoational plana for Asia in the next 
decode will depend on oave fully planned capital expenditure* The 
most useful vay of controlling future building costs will be to 
design using these reccsuaendations of space per place. 
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III. EDUCATIORAL BUILDING ABSTRACTS 



Aa7 - EDUCATION 

23* CAPITAL expansion; a primer for boaird members. School Management 
V.10, no. 11 (Nov) 1966, p.108-111. 

Throiigh five, easily understood formulae » Vincent 
K.Van Allen, an engineer, has deriTsd a method by vhich 
a member of a school board, an Asian Minister of Educa- 
tion, an educationist or an architect, can check the 
research of his consultant into school building require- 
ments for the future of a giTsn area. 

The fomulae are, of course, only as accurate as 
their components, but they give ansvers to: 

(a) the rating of a school's claeeTOom space 

in terms of future enrollment needs; 

(b) an estimate of future enrollment; 

(c) finding the number of classrooms idiich 

vill be needed; 

(d) the ntnber of families and students vhich 

might be involved if **re-districting** 

seems necessary. 

The article points out the usual need for a certain 
amount of research into demographic areas, and the need 
for annuel review of the results obtained from use of 
the formulae. 



26. CAST^I, BASIL. The Castaldi nomogram; an aid for translating 
the curriculum of junior and senior hied^ schools into the 
hecessaiy numbers of instructional spaces or classrooms. 
Cambridge, Mass., New England School Development Council, 
1953. 22 p., illus. (New England School Development 

Council. Paiiq>hlet, no. 19)* 



The Castaldi nomogram provides a scientific basis 
for detemining the necessary number of teaching 
stations or classrooms in a planned secondary school. 
Use of a very simple nomogram given in the pamphlet 
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Aa? - EDUCATION (oontinu^d) 



26. CASTAIDI, BASIL* The Castaldi nomogram; (continued) 



will enatle rapid anevers to be obtained to 
queetiona siich as ^ 

(i) Eov many teaching stations would be 

needed to teach science to 400 . 
pupils taking science four times 
a week with an arerage class sise 
of 2^ in a school with a programme 
organised on a six period day? 

(ii) Vhat fraction of the school day will 

a science room be used for 200 
pUT>ila taking a subject three times 
per week with cm average class sise 
of 30 in a school organised on a 
six period day? 



27. U3JESC0* An Asian model of educational development; perspectives 
for 1965*-80* P(2xis, UneiJCOt, '3966. 126p., tables, glossary 

of symbols used. Obtainable from: Unesco, Place de Fontenoy, 
Paris-'Te, Frcmcc. 



”The Asitui Modal” aQ it is called, was cons!*- 
dared and examined by Tho Conference ^'f -iviinisters of 
Education and Ministers responsible for Economic 
Planning of Unesco Member States in Asia which was 
held in Bangkok in November 19653. The Model is 
X primarily an attempt to visualize educational dever 
lopment in Asia until 1980 in quantitative terra. 

■ Secondly, it illustrates the interrelationshijp of 
- . the main factors in educational development . imd 

shows how they may be viewed in different combina- 
tions. Thirdly, it draws attention to some of the 
important implications for educational development 
that become evident when specific data are exsjnined 
systeratically and quantitatively. The most inter- 
.. esting aspect of the Model is its methodological 
^ approach which places at the disposal of the policy 
■ . rakers the tool for understanding the complex nature 
of relationships between variable affecting educa- 
tional planning. However, the Model is not a su'or 
stitute for educational plaxming biit rather a tool 
for planners. 

u.I, fiOoSt SApti 1967 
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AhS - STRUCIVSAL ESGimERZIlO 



28. lEH rteel framing ayatem proniaaa major aavlnga in hi^-riae apart 
nsnts. Arohit§oturat reocrds t. 139» no. 7(6), (Jun) i9oo, 
p. 191-196. 



Standard, primaxy achoola in Singapore have been 
constructed 10 storeys hig6. In Hongkong the stand- 
ard secondary school is six storeys. Other densely 
populated urban cities in Asia nay soon be building 
higher schools on smaller sites* 

The new steel framing system developed at M.I.T.* 
uses half as much steel as a conventional rigid steel 
frame and 60 % as much as a braced frame, without 
?restricting planning flexibility. The key to the 
new framing system is a series of storey-hi^ trusses 
spuming the width of the building and staggered so 
that whilst trusses are 2k ft. apart, floors span 
only 12 ft. resting on one truss below and hung 
from the next staggered truss above. 

Of importance to those designing in tropical 
sones is the possibility of unobstructed ventilation 
as the trusses run across the buj,lding. 



Ab9 - PROTECTION, PROOFING, INSULATION 

29. DREYFUS, JACQUES. Le confort dans 1 'habitat en pays tropical; 
la protection des constructions centre la chsdeur, probl^es 
de ventilation. Paris, Editions Eyrolles, 1960.^ 363p. * 

illus; diagrs. (sun diagrams in back pocket), bibl. 

This is one of the very few books dealing with 
thermal comfort in the tropics. It is based funda- 
mentally on the effective temperature concept' and 
makes no reference to the work of Webb and the 
Equatorial Comfort Index. 

As far as the sections on construction are 
concerned they deal most thorou^y with metho^ of 
thermal trans^ssion, with sun and shade and with 
ventilation. Buildings suitable for various types 
of clisvite are discussed, in relation to the earlier 



• Ma 9 §aahu 9 §tte Inatitut€ of Toohnology, Doparimont of Architooture and 
Civil Enginaaring, 
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Ah9 - PROTECTION, PROOFING, INSOLATION (continued) 



29. DREYFUB, JACQUEB, ’ Le confort- dfms 1 ’habitat en pays tropK'al ; 
(continued) 



theoretical chapters and there is a chapter on tiir- 
conditioniiag. ■ The author draws most of his examples 
from Africa - but of course many of the conclusions 
■ are valicl for Asia and similar climates in other 
' • parts of the world. The book contains useful loose 
cards of sun shading diagrams. 



BaC - BUILDING PRODUCTION, SYS^fEMS, ETC. 

30. IKpiJGTRIALISATION of school building. Internmtional eahool build- 
ing mw3,Ly2 2, no. 3/^ (JJov) I966, special edition. Obtainable 
from! Bouwcentrum, Veena TOO, P.O.Box 299$ Rotterdam, Holland. 

This report presents strong arguments for the 
industrialisation (or prefabrication) of school 
building components with a view to reducing overall 
costs by saving on site labour, and through mass 
production while, at the same time, allowing flexi- 
bility in planning and design by the ai*chitect. 

The narrative goes into some detail on the.- . 
objectives of industrialisation (building in (quan- 
tity), usu^ materials of construction, modular 
planning and the importance of collaboration and 
is followed by a number of illustrations of well”-- 
tried. , structural systems. 

This is perhaps the first time these school 
construction systems have been assembled within one 
document. For reference, they consist of: CLASP, 

UiaSTRUT, SeSD; ITOI, lAGE LADEN, hUMBURG, FYN, 

DERWENT, 14EXIC0, VARISL and M.I.T. systems.. 

This special edition of International Bohool 
building news is the . full text of a report under 
Mr;.Pal Stipkovits of Bouweentrum, from the School^ 

Building Section of the Conference on- the Industri- 
. -alisation of Building held by the International Union 
of Architects in 1966. 
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(26) - BOOFS 



31. KOSKIGSBEROKR, OTTO one? LYNN, ROBERT. Roofs in the warm humid 
tropics. London, Lund Humphries, I 965 . (Architectural^ 
Association. Paper, no.l) 56p. , illus., tables, maps, bibliog. 

As far as thermal comfort is concerned the most 
important element in housing and school building in 
the tropics is the roof. The use of traditional 
materials such as reeds, palm leaves and stray is 
rapidly dying out in many Asian countries - eij^eially 
in urban and 8emi*~urban coreaSi New roof materials 
such as asbestos sheet, cduminium sheet, tiles and 
reinforced concrete are now finding 'increasing use. 

The problem which this publication considers ia that 
of the value of the new roofing materials in relation 
to thermal comfort* The publication is in the form 
of a survey of the available information on roof or 
ceiling finishes using these new materials and 
climatic performance standards are suggeoted. Some 
different combinations of roof and ceiling materials 
are analysed with reference to these performance 
standards and the costs of roofs satisfying the per- 
formance standards are compared. 



(4) - FIBISHES 

32. PARKER, T.Wi Modem surface finishes. Building mteHala, 
V.26, ndil (Jan) 1966,- p.17“*20. 

A table in this article analyses the per- 
centage of annui^ maintenance expenditure on. schools 
as follows: 



Structure 




Partition 


w 


Decoration 


52< 


Fittings 


3% 


Services 




Other 


4? 



The trend in surface finishes is now towards off-site 
manufacture of units which are as nearly as possible 
self-finished. Examples of these are the various large 
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(4) - FINISHES (continued) 

32. PARKER, T.V. Modern surface finishes. (continued) 

concrete panels systems installed with a suitable 
external finish and filling panels finish as 
interior lining. Costs iving these new finishes 
are tending to reduce. The article discusses 
calculations of cost-in-usc with particular 
reference to redecoration. Cost is of course 
■ not the only criterion in selecting a finish; 
amenity is also inqQortant. In view of the very 
hig^i proportion of maintenance spent on decora- 
tion, mo3re attention should he paid at the design 
stage to the problem of producing durable finishes. 



(87) - SPACES i FIXTUEES FOR EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 

33. DE LA SERNA, LEONORE LOW. Structuring classrooms for effective 
■ learning. PhiZippine d^umcil of BducutioT^f v.45, no. 8 (Feb) 

19.67* p»591-2 lunid 626-7. 

This article is written by a school district 
supervisor for teachers who are either having a 
classroom built or taking over an existing room. 

The writer points out that with modem teaching, 
the classmom has moved beyond the stage of being 
a mere **hearing” roc® where desk and blackboard 
only were required and has become a. learning labo- 
ratory, where furniture should be arranged for 
active learning. She mentions the variety of 
equipment that modem teaching methods require - 
pictures, charts, maps, models, specimens, asnong 
others - and the consequent need to provide storage 
and display space for this equipment. 

The sizes of children need to be taken into 
account when f«imiture and its arrangements are 
considered. Where a teacher takes over an exist- 
ing room, the lighting of the room should be care- 
fully studied to provide the best visual comfort 
for pupils, avoiding contrasts of darkness /bright- 
ness and glare. Colours are suggested to counter^t 
a cheerless room. The writer gives a list of basic 
furniture and suggests it be arranged in ”units” 
around activity areas. 
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(87) - SPACES A FIXTURES FOR EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS (continued) 

33. DE LA SERNA, LEONORE LOW. Structuring classrooms for effective 
learning. (continued) 

Materials for decoration of the classroom, 
to give it a lived*-in, ’’personalized” appearance 
ore also suggested. 

Also mentioned is the need to maintain the 
classroom, and above all to keep it clean. The 
writer indicates that it is necessary to tackle 
this in a systematic way, dividing the work 
between pupils and teachers. This seems to be 
a pattern throughout many Asian schools, where 
regular outside cleaning service is not provided. 
However this supervisor takes care' to point outy 
that if willing assistance is required of child- 
ren of all ages , it is fairer to allow the 
children to do the more attractive tasks and not 
to expect them to do the heavy work of scrubbing 
or moving fuimiture. Neither should cleaning be 
given as a punishment. 

Finally, the teacher is advised to thought- 
fully analyse the activities going on throughout 
the school day and plan the room accordingly. 



34.' SAVAGE, Sir GRAHAM. The planning and equipment of school science 
blocks. London, Murray, 78p«» illus. 

Although this book deals with the design of 
laboratories in the United Kingdom it contains a 
great deal of very useful information which is of 
universal application. It develops ideas on the 
size of science rooms having regard to various 
types of curricula and also deeds at length with 
the layout of laboratories for various purposes . 

One of the advantages of the many drawings pro- 
vided is that for each type of laboratory several 
alternative arrangements of furniture are given. 

These drawings are all dimensioned. The sections 
on furniture provide n^y ideas which would-be of 
use in Asia, but the dimensions would need to be 
adjusted in relation to the size of Asian children. 

As a very rough guide a ten percent reduction 
would be appropriate. 
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(95) - FECREATIONAL BUILDINGS 



35 i SPORTS buildings for the University of Hull: architect, Peter 
Womersley. Avohiteotural review, v.138, no^21 (Jul) 19^5 
p.30”3^. 



A major’ problem in the provision of covered 
facilities for sports is the arrangement of space 
suitable for a multiplicity of games. 

The sports building for the University- of 
Hull is a good example of a building in which, 
through the use of a system of flpor-to-ceiling 
..netting in different combinations, many sporting 
activities can be carried simultaneously- 

The building coaqprises t’wo blocks connected 
by a simple bridge. The larger block houses n 
7,200 sq.ft, multipurpose hall and two-, gymnasia 
whilst the smaller block contains two squasl^ 
courts. The access space to the gymnasia over- 
looks and forms .a gallery to the multipurpose 
hall. There is thtxs virtual3.y no space wasted 
in circulation corridors and indeed the entire 
building represents a most economical solution 
to a.. difficult spatial problem. 



(97) *• EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 

36. db; deutaohe BauTteitung, "v. 100, ho. 9 (Sept) 19^6^ 

' Ibis issue of ”db” is of special interest 
even though it is devoted chiefly to school build- 
ings in Europe and America. The issue is .extremely 
well’ illustrated with photographs and drawings of 
school building plans. 

The American schools illustrated pro’\ade 
excellent examples of very tight planning and 
minimum circiila/bion space. Many of -bhe ideas 
are relevant to schools from a range of areas 
from the hot, dry to the cold, hilly, type. 

^e mlagazi'ne also contains a good 'selection 
of tightly planned British schools and of 
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(9?) - EWCATIOML BUILDINGS (continued) 

36 . db;i deut sake Bauzeitung, v.100, no. 9 (Sept) 1966. (continued) 

course there is sho'i^m a vide range of modem 
German school huildings. Many of t?iese are 
of considerable interest as they are designed 
using the finger-type plori commonly utilized 
in hot humid areas of Asia. 



37* ECOLES, universitaires. .L^architeotuve d'audourd^hui, 36e snn. 
np.123,|dec/jan) I965/66. 



This issue is devoted to a series of brief 
studies of schools and universities in various 
parts of the world. It is of interest to Aeien 
^ readers as schools from the tropics and sub- 
tropics include examples from Portugal, Mexico, 
the Cameroons, Rabat, California and Brazil. 

?be article analyses some of the problems 
.associated with school design in France and 
describes the intensely traditioniLL attitudes 
of those charged with the education of young 
... children. It suggests that some of the problemi-i 
may be remedied by the work of groups comprising 
.. educationists, architects, teclinicians , and 
/administrators. These groups may produce, new 
ideas. The schools and universities described 
^ure illustrated by photographs and drawings, 
it. is unfprt unate that very few of the photo- 
graphs include himan figures. This makes it 
very difficult to assess the scale of some of 
the. buildings illustrated. 

38. ELLSWORTH, RALPH. E. and WAGNER, HOBART D.. The school library. 
■Edited by, Ruth. Weinstock. New York, Educational Facilities 
Laboratories, 1965* , illus., bibl. Obtainable free 

from: Educational Facilities Laboratories, 477 Madison Avenue 

ijew York 22, N,,Y. 

The role of the school libreury in America 
is rapidly changing from that of a repository 
for books to a teaching laboratory with in- 
dividual study space. This is well illustrated 
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(9?) - EDVCATIOML BUILDINGS (emttnued) 

38. ELLSWORTH, RALPH E. and WAGNER, HOBART D. The school library, 
(continued) 

by this book which discusses the anatomy of a 
modem school library, as. well as its physical 
contents and layout. The bool' contains 
attract!'^ drawings of shel’ving, study carrels, 
and group teaching and study spaces. The loca- 
tion of the library in relation to other units 
of teaching accommodation is also described 
and the concluding chapter contains a number of 
case studies of libraries in modem American 
schools • 



39« McCUJRKIN, W.D. School building planning. New York, Macmillan, 
1964. . l43p.j bibliog. 

This book htis been written with the object 
of strengthening sound judgment when decisions on 
school buildings are to be made by educationists, 
tt deal's with educational planning processes ' but 
its most interesting sections for architects are 
those deling with fact or fantasy in relation 
to school building design. In these sections 
the question of class areas, classrooms spaces, 
building shapes 3 storeyed buildings, single and 
double corridors,- and lij^ting, are considered^ 

The author stresses the heed for objective 
e'videhce before taking decisions on these 
matters. He points out that classroom and 
building shapes are as much a matter of fad au 9 
a response to any educational situation. The 
sections on multi-stomyed buildings is 
interesting in view of the trend already evident 
in Asia towards this type of building for schools. 

The advantage of the book is tha-f it enables 
those concerned -with providing educational build- 
ings to discriminate between change and progress 
• in building design* 
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(S8) - RESIDESriAL BVILDIEGS 

kO. CONSERVATIVE design for Hew England campus. Arohiteetural reoordj 
VilHo, no. 3(9) > (Sept) 1966, p. 196-203. 

One of the main problems facing those res- 
ponsihlc for new universities in Asia is that of 
providing residential accommodation for students. 

The design fcx' student housing in the New 
England campus will be of special interest in this 
connection for although these four-istoried units 
have been furnished in a way that few Asian cmmtries 
could afford, the planning of units is economical. 

With tiered bunks in student bedrooms it would be 
possible to double the accommodation provided. 

.. , The design is also of interest in respect of’ 

its dining facilities which are tif^tly planned. 

The entire scheme is notable for the non-institutional 
atmosphere that has been created. This atmosphere is 
helped by careful retention of existing trees. 
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